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432 Reviews and Notes 

REVIEWS AND NOTES 

NOTES ON JOE ANN JACOB DUSCH 1 

German literary criticism in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, though often given to virulent polemics, was informed by a 
sincere desire to find and establish fundamental principles, to 
spread a more general knowledge of literature, and to foster a rea- 
soned appreciation of literary work. Johann Jakob Dusch, him- 
self both a critic and the object of criticism, devoted his energies 
in part to this task of enlightenment and direction. For many years 
connected with the Gymnasium in Altona, a part of the time as 
professor of English and French, Dusch exerted a not inconsider- 
able influence upon the taste of the time, particularly through his 
admiration for English literature. Gustav Deicke in a recent 
Strassburg dissertation has written a brief but comprehensive 
account of Dusch's work and its place in the history of German 
literature; he takes up in turn Dusch's poetry, criticism, trans- 
lations, his journalistic activity, and his personal and critical con- 
troversies. There are, however, some points, particularly in con- 
nection with Dusch's best known work of criticism, the Brief e zur 
Bildung des Gesckmacks an einen jungen Herrn von Stande, 2 which 
merit an additional word or further emphasis. 

Dusch's relationship to Lessing has not been adequately or 
decisively considered either in Deicke's book or elsewhere. His 
position with reference to the Leipzig-Zurich controversy can, it 
seems, be more definitely established. Deicke ignores or is una- 
ware of the revised edition of the first half of the Brief e, and there 
are interesting and significant differences between the two editions, 
some of which seem to have a bearing on these two controversies. 
Then, finally, a few words concerning the nature of Dusch's purpose 
in writing the Brief e and the manner of its accomplishment may be 
of interest, especially as illustrative of the drift in literary fashions. 

Dusch was a voluminous author and figured for a time conspicu- 
ously in German letters. The newly established Bibliothek der 
schonen Wissenschaften (1757), as Koberstein points out, gave 
more attention to his work than to that of any other German author. 
Yet now only Lessing's criticism of him and his writings seems to 
assure him even a mention in the pages of literary history. 

In the Vorrede to the Fables (1759) Lessing speaks resentfully 
of Dusch's conduct toward him; a statement in a review which is 

1 Gustav Deicke, Johann Jakob Dusch, Strassburg, 1910. 

2 This work was published in six volumes by Meyer in Leipzig and Breslau; 
the first three volumes were issued originaily in 1764, 1765, and 1767 respectively, 
and new editions appeared in 1773, 1774, and 1779. Of the volumes 4-6, 
published in 1770, 1771, and 1773, no revision was ever made, but- volume 4 
contains a modified account of matters already considered in 2, and the 6th 
volume comprises a second study of subjects already covered in 1. 
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attributed to Dusch is the starting point for the first of the Brief e 
antiquarischen Inkalts (1768), though Lessing does not suggest the 
identity of the reviewer. The Liter aturbrieje, however, contain 
Lessing's main attack on the man and his writings. The second 
Liter aturbriej is a scathing criticism of Dusch's translation of Pope, 
though the translator is not mentioned by name; the Vorbericht 
to the Liter aturbrieje, Zweiter Teil, is, in part, concerned with a 
reply to this criticism published in the Hamburgischer unpar- 
theyischer Correspondent (March 24, 1759) and attributed to Dusch 
himself. The forty-first letter attacks Dusch's Schilderungen aus 
dem Reiche der Natur und Sittenlehre, and the seventy-seventh con- 
demns his translation of Virgil's Georgics. The beginning of Letter 
81 is indirectly aimed at Dusch. There is a censorious fault-finding, 
a teasing pettiness about these letters which alienates the sym- 
pathy of the modern reader from the critic; this is particularly true 
of numbers 41 and 77, where the criticism becomes pointedly per- 
sonal and at times somewhat ill-humored. 

Danzel, in the Danzel-Guhrauer life of Lessing (I, 383 f.) insists 
that Lessing's attitude was justified, and he sets forth the following 
argument. Certain coincidences of their earlier literary careers 
seemed to make Dusch the nearest approach to a rival which Les- 
sing had. Then, in his Vermischte kritische und satyrische Schriften, 
published in 1758, the year before the beginning of the Literatur- 
briefe, Dusch sought to defend himself against the Bibliothek der 
schonen Wissenschaften, which had published unfavorable criticisms 
of bis works, and incidentally attacked Uz and Lessing, "mit denen 
die Verfasser der Bibliothek in besonderer Verbindung standen"; 
in other words, suggesting that they were directly or indirectly 
responsible for the displeasing reviews. The editors of the Bib- 
liothek negatived this suspicion (IV, 535-6), declaring that Lessing 
was not a regular contributor, and said in addition that Lessing 
had sent them a statement to the effect that he had never criti- 
cised a poem by Dusch and had no intention of ever doing so; 
they suggested that the authors assailed should, if they deemed 
needful, defend themselves. This is DanzePs reasoning. That Les- 
sing might consider himself challenged by this to make some reply 
may be granted, but there is here no obvious justification for Les- 
sing's jibes in the Briefe. 

Deicke considers in detail the various items of the controversy, 
and notes Lessing's praise of Dusch in the Hamburgische Drama- 
turgie; he suggests also some possible reasons for Lessing's change 
of attitude. Horn had queried in his Poesie und Beredsamkeit der 
Deutschen (HI, 134, 1829) why Lessing had singled out poor Dusch 
among so many wretched scribblers as a particular object of pitiless 
attack. Deicke tries to answer this question by asserting that Les- 
sing saw that Dusch did not belong in the wretched company, that 
he simply needed to be put on the right track so as to fill his place 
on the German Parnassus. This interpretation is built up on a 
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passage in the forty-first Literaturbrief. Deicke quotes the greater 
part of it, as Danzel had done, though the latter did not make it a 
direct answer to the question propounded by Horn. Lessing pro- 
tests against the idea that he condemns Dusch utterly; " er konnte," 
he goes on to say, "wirklich ein guter Schriftsteller geworden sein, 
wenn er sich in die ihm zukommende Sphare hatte einschliessen 
wollen. Und diese haben die Verfasser der Bibliothek deutlich 
genug angewiesen. Herr Dusch hat nicht Witz und Erfindungs- 
kraft genug, ein Dichter zu sein, und ein Philosoph zu sein, nicht 
genug Scharfsinn und Griindlichkeit. Er hat aber von beiden 
etwas und ungefahr soviel als dazu gehort, ein ertragliches moral- 
isches Lehrgedicht zu machen. Dieses mache er. . . ." Neither 
Danzel nor Deicke would seem to feel the satirical depreciation in 
these lines. This mild estimate of Dusch's talents is hardly a 
warrant for Deicke's remarking: "deshalb hat er ihm so viel 
Interesse gewidmet." 

According to Robert Pilger (Hempel Lessing VIII, p. 155) the 
sharpness of Lessing's polemics in letters 41 and 77 is due in part 
to the tone assumed by Dusch in his reply to Lessing's criticism 
of Klopstock (Kritische Briefe von 1753 x nos. 15-17), and to his 
unfavorable comment on Lessing's Miss Sara Sampson, both of 
which are in Dusch's Vermischte kritische und satyrische Schriften. 
The extracts from the first of these criticisms seem relatively inof- 
fensive, and some of Dusch's points are not without foundation. 
The disapproving estimate of Lessing's drama is, as Deicke shows, 
obviously not by Dusch but by his " critical friend"; Dusch himself 
makes a reply to it in the same work, defending Lessing's play. 
The most objectionable attacks on Lessing are those in the Briefe 
an Freunde und Freundinnen (1759). To these letters chiefly, Red- 
lich ascribes Lessing's resentment as recorded in the Vorrede to 
the Fables (Hempel Lessing, LX, 107 and X, 21, also Boxberger, 
Kiirschner Lessing, VIH, 5). Deicke asserts that Dusch employs 
in the main a courteous tone in his criticisms of Lessing's work, and 
doubts Dusch's authorship of the displeasing passages in this book, 
though his reasons are far from conclusive; he knows the work 
only from Redlich's quotations and from reviews, but apparently 
he infers from a review in the Samburgischer unpartheyischer Cor- 
respondent that the book was made up like the Vermischte kritische 
und satyrische Schriften, and that Dusch was thus not the author 
of the whole work. Redlich, however, credits Dusch with a trans- 
parent subterfuge in trying to shift to a friend the reponsibility 
for this book (Hempel Lessing LX, 264). Lessing drew no sharp 
line of distinction between Dusch himself and his "critical friend," 
or friends; in the seventy-seventh Literaturbrief Lessing speaks of 
Dusch's "anderes Ich, oder sein kritiseher Freund." 

There is an important note to the forty-first Literaturbrief, in 
all probability by Lessing himself; in this Lessing enumerates 
Dusch's replies to his criticism of the Pope translation; besides 
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the first reply, that is, the one in the Hamburgischer unparthey- 
ischer Correspondent — one in the Altonaer Reichspostreuter, that in 
the Briefe an Freunde und Freundinnen, and lastly, one in the 
introduction to the second volume of the translation itself. Deicke 
thinks that the unamiable thrusts in the Briefe an Freunde und 
Freundinnen are not by Dusch; the same reasoning which he 
employs here could as well be applied to the article in the Hamburg 
journal, particularly since a certain verbal identity in the two is 
used by Redlich to prove the authorship of the latter. Lessing 
might have been too ready to infer or to assume Dusch's responsi- 
bility for both of these. The Vorrede to the second volume of the 
translation is not quoted by Deicke or elsewhere; but Lessing seems 
especially offended by the challenging tone of the article in the 
Altonaer Reichspostreuter, as quoted by Lessing himself in the foot- 
note just mentioned. It charged him with boasting of his own 
superior knowledge. Deicke practically ignores this article, and 
no other critic mentions it as a contributing force in Lessing's 
caustic attack. It seems the chief unquestioned source of resent- 
ment, however inadequate as a complete explanation, and was 
the kind of insinuation which was most irritating to Lessing. 

Apparently Dusch accepted the slight against himself implied 
in the passage quoted above, and incidentally against the Lehrge- 
dicht. He appears in the Briefe zur Bildung des Geschmacks re- 
peatedly as a direct champion of didactic poetry; and in the seven- 
teenth letter of the first volume he definitely expresses his opinion 
that the Lehrgedicht is the highest form of poetry. Dogmatic verse, 
he says, using dogmatic regularly as the equivalent of didactic, 
demands profundity and seriousness of thinking (Tiefsinnigkeit 
und Ernsthaftigkeit), and he implies that a peculiar depth of 
penetration is a necessary part of the dogmatic poet's equipment, 
both for the observation of phenomena and for the philosophical 
apprehension of them. He is probably thinking of Lessing's 
slighting lines, quoted above, when he insists that more genius and 
more poetical skill are required for the Lehrgedicht than for a tra- 
gedy or any other work of poetry. Both in regard to Dusch's 
relationship to Lessing and as an indication of the shifting taste of 
the time, it is significant that this particular passage in praise of 
the Lehrgedicht is omitted in the second edition. In the Vorrede 
to this revised edition Dusch asserts that many critics look with 
less favor on dogmatic poetry, or have even banished it from the 
"Tempel der wahren Dichtkunst." He thinks that Warton's book 
on Pope has contributed to this change of opinion. The brief 
defence of the Lehrgedicht which Dusch adds to this statement 
savors of an apology; he recognizes perhaps how preponderatingly 
it looms in his pages. He does not assert or imply its superiority 
to other forms of poetic work; it becomes rather "ein vortreffliches 
Produkt des menschlichen Geistes, des Genies, . . . welches alle 
Hochachtung und Vervollkommung verdienet." In the preface 
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to the fourth volume, Dusch seemingly tries to justify the dispro- 
portionate space allotted to didactic poetry in the early volumes by 
hedging a little as to his initial purpose. The dimming of the Lehr- 
gedicht is suggested in the letter on Pyra's Tempel der wakren 
Dichtkunst, a letter added in the second edition. 

It seems probable too that Dusch is hitting back at Lessing in a 
passage concerning Gottsched (I, 46, first edition). One cannot 
deny, he says, that "Herr Gottsched viele und grosses Verdienste 
in Ansehung der schonen Literatur hat." The wording of this 
sentence seems to be a direct challenge to Lessing and the famous 
opening lines of the seventeenth Liter aturbrief. The reiteration of 
the idea by Dusch in almost the same form, though somewhat 
broader in its application than the original statement in the Allge- 
meine Deutsche Bibliotkek, is apparently a thrust at Lessing. 

The only reference to Lessing or to his work in the first edition 
of the first two volumes, that is before the publication of the Laokoon 
(1766) and before Lessing's residence in Hamburg (April, 1767), 
is to the little study Pope ein Metaphysiker which was the joint 
work of Lessing and Mendelssohn (II, 93). In the third volume, 
published in 1767, there is no reference to Lessing. In the second 
edition of volumes 1 and 2 Lessing's theory of poetry as established 
in the Laokoon is accepted as authoritative and is several times 
applied with or without direct reference to Lessing's treatise; these 
passages are either in new material inserted in the old letters or 
in chapters dealing with entirely new subjects; for example, there 
are two references in the letter on Du Fresnoy's De arte graphica. 
This letter, which contains also an account of Marsy's poem 
Pictura, and the one on Watelet's Gedicht von der Malerkunst? are 
plainly added as a response to the stimulus of the Laokoon. The 
third volume was reprinted with relatively few changes. Danzel 
remarks that Dusch openly acknowledges bis own faults and pro- 
fited by adverse criticism. Undoubtedly Dusch is primarly in- 
debted,, so far as his own work as a poet is concerned, to the Bib- 
liotkek der schonen Wissenschaften, but Lessing's strictures, though 
limited in scope, were probably taken to heart. The retorts noted 
in the above which seem like direct challenges to Lessing are per- 
haps born of a natural resentment rather at the manner of Les- 
sing's attacks. Even if Dusch is the author of the criticism of 
Lessing in the review of Klotz's book on ancient gems (1768), Dusch 
seems by the early seventies to have forgotten all personal grievance 
and to acknowledge unqualifiedly Lessing's position as a critic. 

The position of Dusch with reference to the Leipzig-Zurich con- 
troversy merits a further note. So authoritative a. work as the 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie classifies Dusch as a follower of 
Gottsched, "lange noch in Gottsched's Geist wirksam." Kurz 

5 L'Art de peindre: poeme, Paris, 1760. Dusch's reference is to an Am- 
sterdam edition of 1761, which contained French translations of the Latin 
poems by Du Fresnoy and Marsy. 
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noted that Dusch took a freer standpoint and joined neither Gott- 
sched nor the Swiss, but with independence and, for the most part, 
with taste, chose the better wherever he found it. With this view 
Koberstein is substantially in agreement. Both Kurz and Kober- 
stein are probably dependent on the account of Dusch in the 
Danzel-Guhrauer life of Lessing, where the statement of Dusch's 
independent ecclecticism is cited from the Bibliothek der schonen 
Vfissenschaften (I, 168). Gervinus remarks, though with reference 
to a particular controversy, that Dusch's attitude was influenced 
by his desire to gain favor with the Swiss who had hitherto treated 
him badly. 

As a matter of fact, Dusch viewed Gottsched's work and in- 
fluence, even at the publication of the first edition of the Briefe, 
with outspoken disfavor. The statement of Gottsched's services 
to literature, quoted above, is followed by a brief criticism; Gott- 
sched is censured for seeking poetry too near to the borders of prose, 
for forcing too much restraint on language, making it stiff, affected, 
and pedantic. Dusch finds in Gottsched's poetical works nothing 
of the spirit of a poet and in his criticism little of the qualities of a 
critic. He says that both, the poetical and the critical faculty, 
are found in a very high degree in Bodmer. Deicke quotes the 
passage in full and draws the conclusion that Dusch stood decidedly 
on the side of the Swiss, without "underestimating Gottsched's 
undeniable services to German letters." As has been suggested, 
Dusch's recognition of Gottsched's services seems rather a fling at 
Lessing than a defence of Gottsched; further, it is seen from the 
above that in the sentences which follow, the praise of Gottsched 
is modified almost to the vanishing point. Practially all that 
Dusch allows to the Leipzig dictator is a stimulating example of 
zealous interest in literature. Later in the volumes Dusch says of 
Hofmannswaldau: "ausser einigen Gottschedianern, die jedoch um 
ein Gutes vernunftiger sind, kenne ich itzt keinen Poeten, der so 
unsinnig schriebe" (III, 319). Every age, he fancies (III, 124, in 
the second edition, he is certain, III, 188), has its Gottscheds, 
its Schonaichs, and Hankes, as well as its Virgils, Horaces, and 
Ovids, and he is confidently hopeful that time and criticism will go 
on with the sifting process until posterity will know our geniuses. 
Empty phrases which mar the poetry of Boileau he says are in 
Germany reckoned as Gottschedian, and are rarely and grudg- 
ingly pardoned (III, 165). In the second edition this anti-Gott- 
sched attitude is further enforced. The main merit of Pyra's 
Tempel der wahren Dichtkunst is that it opposed the Gottschedian 
taste in poetry (I, 498), but the difference between Gottschedian 
poetry and true poetry is so immeasurable that one could leave 
the former far beneath and still not be more than mediocre. He 
speaks of the "elende Phraseologie" and the "armseligen Meta- 
phern" of the Gottschedian poetic language (I, 502). He scorn- 
fully applies a passage in Zernitz as satire on the artificialities of 
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the Gottschedian " Schaf ergedichte" (I, 548). Gottsched is held 
responsible for a style to which all or nearly all conformed, marked 
by a language whose characteristics are " Kraf tlosigkeit" and a 
"wasserichte Weitschweifigkeit" (II, 471). The German authors 
whom Dusch deems worthy are all taken from the forces directly 
opposed to Gottsched or free from his influence. Dusch was not a 
Gottschedian. 

The most interesting material omitted entirely from the second 
edition of the letters is the brief history of poetry contained in the 
first four letters of the first volume, the fifth letter, on the "End- 
zweck der Poesie," and the seventeenth, "Uber das verschiedene 
Genie der Franzosen und Englander." Dusch divides the history 
of culture into four chief periods, beginning with the golden age of 
Greece, and gives lists of prominent names. After the age of 
Augustus he credits the world with two main periods of literary 
efflorescence, that of Julius II and Leo X. and that of Louis XIV 
and of William and Mary. The essay on the aim of poetry is an 
effort to set up the instructive as the chief goal in the place of the 
"pleasing" of Batteux's theory. The differences between French 
and English people are those of temperament; the Englishman is 
serious and deep-thinking, the Frenchman is lively, more easily 
moved, demands a delicacy in literary work and a clarity of struc- 
ture, the pleasing rather than the profound. The thinking of the 
French lacks the precision of the English, the expression of their 
ideas is more diffuse; "a Frenchman often spins out to four or six 
lines what an Englishman expresses with a few strokes or a line." 
These differences are brought forward as an explanation of the 
inferiority of French didactic poetry. It is natural that the 
Germans should follow English models because of the greater simi- 
larity in ways of thinking and ideas of life. 

It is not possible to prove from Dusch's work why he saw fit to 
erase these letters in the second edition. He probably was led to 
doubt the accuracy of some of his history; the division of literature 
into periods of superior greatness may have seemed inadequate or 
false because of the increased knowledge of the great Elizabethans, 
which was gained through the study involved in his professorship, 
though indeed he mentions the "great Shakespeare" and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in the earlier volumes. His "differences" 
between the French and English may have ceased to seem accurate 
for the same reason. As has been suggested above, he apparently 
wavered on the unquestioned superiority of the Lehrgedicht to all 
other forms of poetry; it certainly had ceased to be the supreme 
model. 

In addition to the omission of these chapters Dusch discards the 
letters on Hesiod and on Vida's poem Von den Seidervwurmern 
(De bombyce). The letters on the comic epic in the first volume 
are omitted in the revised edition because they had been already 
rewritten and included in volume 6, but the chapter on Tassoni's 
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Wassereimer (Secchia rapita), not revised there, is hence entirely- 
missing in the combination of the revised first volumes and the 
later parts which were issued but once. The defence of the Lekr- 
gedicht contained in the second volume is incorporated in a much 
reduced form in volume 4, and is omitted from the revised edition 
of the second volume, as are also the chapters on Die Verzierungen 
tines Gedichtes. In general the second edition means for volumes 
1 and 2 a substantial rewriting of the old chapters, the rejection of 
old material, and the addition of much that is new; the third 
volume, as noted above, is little changed. 

The purpose implied in the title of the work, Brief e zur Bildung 
des Geschmacks an einen jungen Herm von Stande, even though 
indifferently pursued, is in itself an interesting undertaking. It is 
apparently important that young men of quality should be trained; 
they should be equipped with a polite knowledge of different litera- 
tures in order to grace the circles which their presence honors. It 
is plain that the earlier edition with its chapters on the general 
history of literature made a more satisfactory impression as a 
manual of literary culture for polite circles than the second edition. 
Yet the work taken as a whole, in either edition, is nine tenths pure 
information; the author takes up in succession the various works of 
literature which he wishes to present to his pupil, describes them, 
analyzes their content, and quotes liberally from them. A master- 
ing of the essay would give to the young man of quality an acquain- 
tance with the work, which, if not pressed too far, might easily 
pass for complete, without his ever taking the trouble to read the 
work itself. At times, however, Dusch insinuatingly suggests a 
very considerable background of knowledge on the part of this 
particular correspondent and an absorbing devotion to literary 
interests which is almost professional; he forgets his correspondent 
altogether and discusses questions of editions and textual interpreta- 
tion which could hardly be matters of importance to his young man 
of quality. Dusch's quotations from other than German authors 
are given in translation but are nearly always accompanied by the 
original text in a footnote. Brief passages, particularly single lines 
or phrases from the Latin are occasionally left untranslated, though 
relatively very rarely; there are a few examples of English quo- 
tations without translation. In the second edition the passages are 
more uniformly translated than in the first. Yet Dusch quotes 
Homer in Pope's translation, as he presupposes a knowledge of 
English rather than of Greek, and since he is concerned not with 
a verbal reproduction of the Greek poet, but with the "picture as a 
whole," he thought that Pope's translation could pass for original. 

In the second edition Dusch devotes thirty chapters to fourteen 
Latin authors, fifteen chapters to the literature of France with 
eleven authors, two of whom, however, wrote in Latin. He treats 
of eighteen German men of letters in twenty-six chapters, and to 
the literature of England he assigns thirty-four chapters with 
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twenty authors. His proportions and his selections, however 
incomplete the survey may be, represent a kind of standardized 
opinion characteristic of the tendencies of the times. The relative 
inferiority of German literature is acknowledged, the English men 
of letters are accepted as the most trustworthy guides. In the 
hierarchy of letters it is the type of literary work most outspokenly 
intellectual which is given the greatest space, though indeed the 
years which covered the publication of the various volumes under- 
mined the pre-eminence of the purely intellectual. And it is pri- 
marily the moral and intellectual aspects of other types of poetry 
rather than any emotional stimulus which gain them a hearing. 
The novel has not yet come into recognition as serious literature; 
only Die Insel Felsenburg and Die asiatische Banise are mentioned — 
and with scorn. Shakespeare is the only dramatist to whom a 
chapter is assigned; perhaps the suspicion of entertainment still 
clings to the playhouse. 

Pope is the author most frequently quoted and cited in the 
Brief e; The Essay on Man, the Essay on Criticism, the Epistle from 
Eloisa to Abelard, the Epistle to Lord Bathurst, the Prologue to the 
Satires, {Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot) and the Rape of the Lock, are all 
separately discussed and analyzed, and there is constant refer- 
ence to mope in other chapters. The literary work of Pope in 
its various phases may fairly stand for the kind of literary knowl- 
edge most esteemed in society, and Dusch recommends primarily 
works of these types for the culture of his young man of quality. 

Princeton University. Henry W. Thayer. 



SCHEVILL, FERDINAND: TEE MAKING OF MODERN 
GERMANY. Six Public Lectures Delivered in Chicago in 
1915. Chicago, McClurg & Co, 1916, VII 529. 

The book before us is of vital importance to every teacher of 
German in this country. It comes from the pen of one who has 
already distinguished himself by writing one of the sanest and most 
objective short treatises on the causes of the present European 
struggle. The more recent work, eminently well written and 
popular in the best sense of the word, tersely and clearly traces the 
development of modern Germany under the guidance of Prussia 
since the days of the Great Elector. The foundations laid by that 
far-sighted statesman; the masterly constructive work of Frederick 
the Great; the collapse under Napoleon, due in large part to the 
indifference of a people that had been excluded from the councils 
of the state; the awakening of the national consciousness and its 
organization through men like Stein, Scharnhorst, and Wilhelm 
von Humboldt; the reforms effected in Prussia during the first half 
f the nineteenth century; the final adoption of a Constitution in 



